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By tue Autuor or ‘MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD,’ 


CHAPTER I.—A REASONABLE OFFER—REFUSED. 


Or all the old-world, out-of-the-way hamlets on 
the south coast of England (and they are many), 
nestled amid rolling downs, and wearing a deep 
inland look, although almost within hearing of the 
passionate sea, Blondel Parva is the least and the 
fairest. It does not attain even to the dignity of a 
village. It boasts, indeed, of an old manor-house, 
not by any means complying with the exigencies of 
modern life, but with an imposing massiveness 
about it too, such as builders do not arrive at in 
these days ; with a large, carelessly ordered garden, 
sheltered by mouldering and ivied walls ; with an 
old fishpond, that would perhaps be better for 
cleaning out and for a bottom of concrete, but with 
whose muddy depths and weed-strewn surface the 
fat carp, those most conservative of fish, are very 
well content ; with a broad terrace looking to the 
west, that should be of gravel, but where the grass 
grows so luxuriantly that it usurps its place ; and 
with an ancient bowling-green, where, in the July 
heats, it is pleasant to sit and let the fancy rove, 
without bias, like the bowls themselves, out of 
whose lamprey eyelet holes the lead has dropped, 
since, for all I know, when the old house-roof was 
stripped of the same metal to furnish bullets for 
Cromwell’s men. 

Throughout the summer months, there is a 
glorious scent about the place of wallflowers and 
thyme, a fine old English aroma of sweet smells, 
with which at least, in the bees’ opinion, no glass- 
house, heated to the most exact temperature, and 
stored with costliest exotics, can compare: they 
hum and murmur their applause here from morn 
to eve, and in the long lime-walk, leading to the 
banks of Start, so thickly cluster, you would 
almost think that there was organ-music in the 
scented air. The black-birds, too, give thanks 
(with full choral service) for the clustering 
peaches, which Mrs Irby’s dexterous fingers, deftly 


as they ply, cannot make net-armour enough to 
shield. 

Mrs Irby is the lady of the manor, but by no 
means so wealthy or important as such a title may 
seem to imply. It is because she is not rich that 
the old place possesses these charms of unkempt 
luxuriance and picturesque decay. The terrace 
would doubtless be new gravelled, the pond 
cleaned out, the garden-walls rebuilt, instead of 
being merely propped as they were with timber, or 
strengthened with Xs of old iron, if Madam could 
have her way. Similarly, if she could but afford 
it, hateful reforms would, without doubt, be effected 
within the mansion: the old tapestry that blows 
about in the great hall, and shews through many a 
rent the plaster behind it, would be replaced by a 
neat paper from London ; the broad oak staircase 
would have a carpet laid upon it; and down the 
long gallery, once hung with pictures, but now 
bare enough, one would be able to walk without 
slipping. I have no faith in the best of women 
(and Madam, as the villagers call her, is a most 
excellent one) as respects reverence for antiquity : 
they like change; they will always beckon the 
upholsterers into a house if they can pay, and 
sometimes if they can’t. They have a morbid 
passion for cleanliness and precision, such as is 
only seen in jails and light-houses; they like 
everything about them to be spick-and-span. But 
Blondel manor-house was fortunately so large, and 
Madam’s spare cash so scanty, that any scheme of 
‘thorough’ in the way of amendment was out of 
her power ; while piecemeal reform, she was well 
aware, would only make the rest of the old place, 
by contrast, more ‘ramshackly” Her conversation 
was homely, and that was her own graphic term. 
‘There was nothing for it,’ said she, speaking of 
this picturesque dilapidation, ‘but to bide until 
her ship came in.” There was more chance in Mrs 
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Irby’s case of her ship coming in—a possibility, 
indeed, of the arrival of a whole argosy—than there 
commonly is with persons who are in the habit of 
using this expression ; but we will speak of that 
hereafter. 

There is one room in the old house, however, 
which, I think, not even in the eyes of Mrs Irby, 
could be bettered by alteration, and that is Kate’s 
boudoir. Madam is a widow, and Kate is her only 
daughter, for whom she lives, in whom she has her 
sole pleasure, and who is the one link that binds 
her to earth. To most people, however, Kate Irby 
seemed more like a link with heaven—so tender 
was her air, so kind and bright her dark-blue eyes, 
so pure her brow, so exquisitely fair her oval face. 
This last, indeed, was said by certain hypercritics 
to be too pointed at the chin, and the chin (these 
idiots added) is the principal feature of a counte- 
nance, and of far more consequence than all the 
rest, including the eyes. Well, well, if you, good 
reader, could only have seen Kate as I see her now, 
in my mind’s eye, you would know how to despise 
those detractors. 

The boudoir, then, was a bower fit for such a 
gracious fairy. There was an harmonium of the 
newest fashion, from which she evoked (mostly 
when alone, however) the most touching melodies ; 
books, new as well as old, lined the walls from 
floor to ceiling, and without one forbidding pane 
of glass to screen them; an easel, with a half- 
finished sketch upon it, from a certain venerable 
place to which you shall be introduced in time; 
and on the table, work—not crochet or any other 
such fal-lal, but good honest needle-work, for Kate 
‘mended her own things,’ as well as made warm 
garments for half the old women in the parish, and 
baby-clothes for the young mothers. The carpet 
was really a handsome one, and such as had not 
its fellow in all the house; and the rest of the 
furniture was in keeping with that on which it 
stood. The windows opened southward upon the 
lime-walk, and looked down in the distance upon 
the hurrying Start. About this river hung a sad 
story. A mournful memory ever came in from 
that swift river, and was especially borne upon the 
summer air, along with the murmur of the bees 
and the odour of the limes, and touched Kate’s 
heart with love and pity. Ten years ago, when 
she was a child of ten, her father had been drowned 
while bathing in that dangerous stream one sum- 
mer morning. His body, carried out to sea by the 
fierce current, had never been recovered. It was 
denied to wife and child to know where his bones 
lay whitening ; they only knew that somewhere in 
‘that vast and wandering grave, they tossed with 
tangle and with shell.’ 

The boudoir opened on a sleeping-room, looking 
down on the terrace-walk. This was very plainly 
furnished : the bed-gear was as white as milk ; the 
chest of drawers of plain white deal ; and the little 
dressing-table, with its vase of flowers and Kate’s 
Bible, was covered with a clean white linen 
cloth, spotless as ever was lain upon church-table. 
There is a temptation to write that those two 
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! rooms might well have typified the grace and cul- 
tivation, the purity and piety, of their occupant ; 
but we will, if possible, avoid exaggeration. Kate 
Irby was a good and accomplished girl, but she 
would have been better than human to have 
received no hurt from the associations of her 
youth, which had not been favourable either to 
simplicity or refinement. Her father had been a 
betting-man by profession (at least he had had no 
other calling, although at one time he possessed 
large private means), and we know what sort of 
society that leads a man to keep ; and as for Kate’s 
other parent, the good honest soul would herself 
frankly acknowledge that she had not ‘mixed 
much with gentlefolk.’ Her family were of the 
yeoman class—‘our country’s pride, it may be, 
but, if so, certainly not on account of their 
intellectual culture. 

Kate always averred that her mother spoiled her 
in thus allotting the pleasantest sitting-room in the 
old manor-house for her sole use and benefit ; but 
the truth was, not only did her greatest happiness 
lie in seeing her daughter pleased, but Mrs Irby, for 
her own part, had no pleasure in boudoirs what- 
ever. When she was not actively engaged about 
the house, which generally was the case, she was 
to be found ‘ looking out’ the snowy linen for the 
weekly use of the household, or ‘preserving,’ or 
doing some other housewifely duty in a half- 
underground apartment, called the housekeeper’s 
room (although no such functionary had ever 
existed in her time), the casement of which opened 
on the vegetable part of the walled garden, and 
admitted a fine flavour of onions. At a certain 
period of the year, she was also to be found in a 
dilapidated bower, called the greenhouse (smelling 
strongly of mould and matting), potting plants. 
‘Whenever I please,’ said she, when expostulated 
with upon the humility of her choice of private 
sitting-rooms, ‘I am always welcome in Kate’s 
parlour’ [on the pronunciation of the word boudoir, 
as being of French origin, she did not venture]; 
‘and what should an old woman like me need 
more than that? Why, nothing’ 

No visitor, indeed, was so welcome to Kate as 
her mother, and many a half-hour did the latter 
spend, entranced with some growing picture, or 
listening with folded hands to those grand har- 
monies which, she knew not why, used to fill her 
with such tender melancholy. It needed the sharp 
and sudden reflection, that something wanted 
‘looking to’ in the domestic economy, to tear the 
good body away, and a smothered ‘Drat that cook!’ 
(in the midst of a melody of Beethoven’s) not 
seldom resented the necessity of departure. 

There was another person at present under this 
roof, far more capable of understanding, if not of 
sympathising with Kate’s pursuits, who had also, 
by right of relationship, the entrée of that boudoir, 
but who was not by any means so welcome there. 
This was Kate’s cousin—or rather her late father’s 
cousin, for he was but distantly connected with the 
Irbies—Richard Anstey. He was only eight-and- 
twenty, or so; but he might have been taken, from 
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his air and manner, am more than am his 
appearance, to have been many years older. A 
oa amma fellow enough, tall =~! han with 
keen gray eyes, perhaps somewhat too hard in their 
expression ; fine blac hair, ‘a little thinning about 
the top, Mr Truefitt’s young men had warned him 
for some time; and a forehead that might have 
looked better if the baldness had taken place there, 
for it was a lowone. His teeth, too, were bad— 
victims to excessive smoking—which was the 
reason, perhaps, why he so rarely smiled. He was 
not a great er, but what he said was generally 
sensible, and always to the point. Indeed, his 
misfortune was to a little too practical in his 
ideas, and to express them without sufficient regard 
to the feelings of others. He did not even perceive, 
for instance, that when talking to a young lady 
whose pecuniary interests are unhappily in antag- 
onism with our own, that we should avoid, by 
all means, money-matters as a topic of téte-d-téte 
conversation. 

‘Uncle Nicholas is very ill,’ said he, as he sat at 
the open window of his cousin’s prettily furnished 
bower, ap ag ye one hand upon the sill, and 
holding in the other an open letter. ‘I should not 
wonder, from what this doctor writes, if the old 
man did really die this time.’ 

‘I hope not,’ returned Kate gravely, pausing in 
the sketch on which she was engaged, with her 
back to her cousin: ‘I a os he may not be 
thus cut off in the midst of his sins.’ 

‘Just so, observed the young man drily ; ‘though, 
as to that, it is my opinion that the longer he lives 
the worse Sir Nicholas will get. He is not the 
sort of man to hedge, bless you—not he.’ 

‘I do not understand you, Cousin Richard’ 

This was not quite correct ; she knew very well 
what he meant—how could the daughter of Robert 
Irby—nicknamed, from his good-fortune on the 
race-course, the Netter—fail to do so? Only she 
did not choose to shew her knowledge, but her 
displeasure. 

‘Now, don’t be angry, Kate, said he soothingly. 
‘The truth is, from having been brought up as 
much in the stable as out of it, I express myself 
best in the a of the turf; but I mean no 

i ect to religion.—Seriously, then, I am in- 
formed in this communication that Sir Nicholas is 
in a very bad way, and like to die. Iam pressed 
to start for the Hall at once, if I would see him 
alive. Under these circumstances, I would like to 
have a word with you. 

He paused, and she bowed curtly in assent. He 
folded oe letter twice, and once again before he 
spoke. the meantime, she went on painting. 

‘You have been out of favour with my uncle for 
many years, Kate.’ . 

‘I was only in it for six months, Richard. He 
took a fancy to me, quite a little child, when he 
was staying here; and when my poor father 
+ a jhe quarrelled, shortly after, the fancy left 


‘True. But while it lasted, it was strong enough 
to cause him to leave you half his fortune, except- 
ing a beggarly five hundred pounds to myself, his 
own nephew and next of kin. 

‘IT have heard so,’ 

‘Heard so? You know such was the fact, Kate; 
and although, when that row took place at the 
Court, he got back the will from your father, which 
he had given to him to keep, in token of the 
genuineness of his bequest, and destroyed it before 
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his very eyes (as I have heard), my uncle has 
pati, a liking for you. You are an outsider 
in the great race for Who shall be Heir, Kate, but 
still you are not quite out of the betting, 

‘I understood that your uncle had made, more 
recently, a will in your favour, Richard. 

‘So he did ; but he may have made fifty other 
wills since then, There is no knowing into what 

utter he may not throw his money at the very 
ast. In the first place, he is naturally so whimsical 
and impulsive, that a pretty face—even a child’s, 
as in your case, although, of course, you were not 
to blame in the matter—may alter his most settled 
plans ; and, secondly, he is surrounded by the most 
worthless and designing lot of people you can 
possibly imagine. ‘Tt would not right for me 
to dwell upon that subject in your presence, Kate, 
but, as you are aware, one-half of my uncle’s 
fortune is certain—whoever gets the other half— 
to be devoted to those who, in the eye of the law, 
are (very properly) nobodies, although his own flesh 
and blood. ; it has already been so settled by deed 
of gift; and the bulk of it (as I andentent) to a 
certain person who is not even related to him’ 

As there is nothing for which a young girl of 
sensibility is more grateful than for advice in some 
delicate matter, delicately offered by a fit and 
proper person, so there is nothing she resents more 
deeply than the introduction of an em i 
subject of conversation by one in whom she has 
Tittle confidence, and for whom she has small 
liking. Kate’s countenance grew crimson while 
her cousin spoke ; her lips shut tightly together, 
and her snnaiion fingers could scarcely direct the 
brush ; but she still painted on; and Richard 
himself, only glancing towards her furtively from 
time to time, of course could not see her face, nor 
did he notice her annoyance. 

‘It is useless” he went on, ‘to endeavour to 
convince my uncle of the injustice he has com- 
mitted against his lawful heir. It is half his 
fortune only that has any chance of coming my 
way, or’—— 

Really, Mr osnny J interrupted Kate, turning 
sharply round upon her cousin, ‘my advice upon 
such matters as you speak of can be scarcely worth 
your asking. i don’t understand business—if, 
indeed, the disposition of a gentleman's property 
before he be dead comes under that denomination— 
and, moreover, it does not interest me.’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear girl’ He would have laid 
his hand upon her shoulder, but that she drew 
sharply away—‘everybody is interested in what 
concerns themselves. This half-fortune—no trifling 
bequest, as you are aware—may come, I was about 
to say, your way, and not mine ; there is a chance 
of it, though not an equal chance. You know there 
is. Your mother herself is a talking of what 
is to be done to the old manor-house in case Sir 
Nicholas should remember his godchild ; though I 
should think, for that matter, the spiri tie 
between him and you was even more slender than 
the kinship,’ 

‘I do not wish to converse about Sir Nicholas 
Anstey’s will, Richard.’ 

‘Of course not, Kate: money is doubtless not so 
pleasant a subject for a young woman like you to 
talk about as music, poetry, and the fine arts; but 
when money can be realised by verbal agreement, 
I am sure your mother would agree with me that 
we should not lose it for want of the words.’ 
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half of downright annoyance, laid down her paint- 
brush, and confronted her cousin face to face. 

‘You have been endeavouring to force this con- 
versation upon me for some days, Richard ; you 
have seen that it is very distasteful to me, and yet 
you persist. Well, I am now ready to listen to you ; 
but, remember, it is once for all. 

‘If it annoys you, I will not proceed, Kate. I 
am sure I beg your pardon. Let us put it off to 
another time.’ 

‘No, Richard ; now or never.’ 

‘Then go on with your painting ; I really cannot 
say what i have to say while you stand so, like the 
Sphinx waiting for her riddle to be answered.’ 

‘You need not look at me ; you can cast down 
your eyes, cousin, as you usually do when you are 
speaking to people. Please to begin’ 

Without noticing this unpromising remark 
except by the very slightest contraction of his 
narrow forehead, Richard Anstey did as he was bid. 

‘Do you remember, Kate, a game of cards called 
Fright, at which we two used to play when you 
were a child, and I half a boy and half a man?’ 

‘Yes. The cards were thrown on the table upon 
their faces, and we drew by turns for one agreed 
upon. Whoever got it received the half-crown that 
poor papa used to putin forthe pool. I remember 
you used generally to win it.’ 

‘Well, Kate, when, as sometimes happened, there 
were but three cards left with the winning card 
among them, and it was my turn to draw, do you 
recollect what we used to do then ?’ 

‘ Perfectly, answered she smiling. ‘You used to 
propose to divide the stake in what you called the 
proper proportion of our chances. You gave me 
sixpence, and took the two shillings for yourself : 
you ought (I have since discovered) to have only 
taken one-and-eightpence,’ 

*I don’t recollect that, observed the young man 
coolly ; ‘I only remember that we used to divide.’ 

‘I remember both circumstances, Richard. But 
pray, go on. I confess I do not feel the same 
interest in this allegory (for I suppose it is such) as 
I did in the game itself’ 

‘Wait a moment, cousin: you will feel it pre- 
sently. The stake that you and I are now playing 
for—which we must play for whether we will or 
not—is more than Ralf -a-crown, more, I am 
credibly informed, notwithstanding what has been 
cut off from the estate, than eight thousand pounds 
a year. My chances of drawing the right card as 
compared to yours are, however, not in this instance 
two to one—they are more than twenty to one— 
nay, they are a hundred to one; and yet I am 
desirous to place you and myself upon exactly 
equal terms.’ 

‘What! cousin? You propose to divide this 
property into two equal shares, and to give me one 
of them. Is that indeed your proposition’ He 
nodded ? 

‘Well, Richard, although it is impossible for me 
to entertain such an offer for a moment, yet, believe 
me, I am most sensible of its generosity. 
only overwhelming, but forgive me if I add, unex- 

cted. It is the very fanaticism of ar and 
heen never taken you, cousin Richard, I con- 
fess, for a chivalric person. Since you have 
thus shewn yourself in your true riding colours 
—which under that drab greatcoat of sagacity 
and calculation nobody could have guessed at 
—I also will be frank with you. I have never 
cared for money, and notwithstanding that you 
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have often told me that everybody does care, 
I fancy you will allow there is some truth in 
my protest. I do not care for it now for my own 
sake, but I know that it would please my mother 
to see things about her a little less ruinous, and I 
should like her to have the means of making them 
so. Nay, I owe you the whole truth for having so 
uncharitably misread you hitherto. We are in 
debt, Richard—not much, but still a little ; and I 
know it would be an immense comfort to m 

mother to be set quite free ; I should therefore be 
glad to feel that some small portion of my god- 
ather’s wealth would be mine for certain. I think, 
too, it is only just and fair that such should be 
the case, for you well know that over ten thousand 


| pounds of it were won of my poor father under 


circumstances not altogether justifiable, even on 
the turf.’ 

‘Well, it was rather sharp practice,’ assented 
Richard, smiling unpleasantly to himself, ‘though 
the committee, to whom it was referred, decided 
in my uncle’s favour. Your father went to the 
Court upon the matter in person, and there were 
mutual recriminations and quite a scene; and in 
consequence thereof, Sir Nicholas’s will was burned, 
and your good money went after your father’s bad’ 

‘Just so, Richard ; then, as I may say, it would 
be only right’ 

‘Stop a bit, Kate; you mean poetically right,’ 
interrupted the young man; ‘not legally right, 
of course, and far less morally right, since upon 
the turf there are no morals, Let us quite under- 
stand one another.’ 

‘By all means, Richard. I mean that, judged 
by any simple standard of justice, Sir Nicholas 
Anstey might well make restitution by bequest 
of that which he gained during his lifetime by 
overreaching his friend.’ 

‘It was a question of “ early information” about 
the breaking down of the Derby favourite, 
explained the young man; ‘Sir Nicholas and your 
father were partners, and one member of the firm 
sold the other.’ 

‘TI say, cousin,’ continued the girl, with height- 
ened colour, ‘that the transaction was shameful, 
and judged by any high standard—far less by 
that of such generosity as yours—he ought never 
to have touched the money. I am not seeking to 
detract from the nobility of your own motives, 
Richard, but only to justify my taking advantage, in 
even a modified form, of your most handsome pro- 
position—I surely could not have misunderstood 
you,’ added she ar in a changed voice: ‘ you 
did offer to give up half whatever your uncle 
should leave you, did you not ?’ 

* Yes, Kate, yes.’ The young man left the window- 
seat for the first time and stole his arm about his 
cousin’s waist; but she placed her hand upon his 
wrist, and kept him off with a steady grasp. With 
his disengaged hand, he aay by uneasily with his 
moustache, and stood biting his under lip; the very 
picture of irresolution and embarrassment. ‘It 
is not half eight thousand a year, but all of that 
I will give you, Kate, if you will only take the 
hand that offers it as well.’ 

‘I see, observed Kate coldly, and with a look 
of contempt it was impossible to misunderstand : 
‘there is a condition. That does detract from the 
generosity of your proposal, Mr Anstey. While 
deeply sensible of the exaggerated value you have 
set upon me—quite a “ fancy price,” Iam sure you 
will admit to yourself upon reconsideration—I feel 
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compelled,’ here she courtesied gravely, ‘ to decline 
your very flattering offer—Talk of “Fright,” sir! 
yours is rather an historical proposition, borrowed 
from the reconcilement of the claims of York 
and Lancaster by marriage. If the royal succes- 
sion depended upon my compliance, I believe my 
answer would be the same; but being only plain 
Kate Irby, and not a princess of the blood, I have 
no hesitation in replying in the negative.’ 

‘You are cruel, Kate, unnecessarily cruel,’ pleaded 
Richard Anstey. ‘I am more sorry than I can 
say to have thus offended you’ 

‘Offended me? Nay, I am penetrated with the 
sense of the honour you designed for me, not to 
mention the gracefulness of the form in which 
your offer was couched.’ 

Her eyes sparkled, her bosom heaved, her face 
glowed from chin to brow with contemptuous 
passion, and yet Richard thought he had never 
seen her beauty so glorious. 

‘You have misconstrued me, cousin—cruelly 
misconstrued me,’ said he quietly ; ‘but I shall not 
attempt to exculpate myself. You may stand there, 
as you do, like the very type of beautiful Scorn ; 
but when the unhappy object is removed, when 
you come to think of this matter alone, Kate, you 
will judge me more fairly. I am quite content to 
wait until your better nature asserts itself. You 
will then perceive why my proposal took the shape 
it did. To have told you that I loved you, to have 
spoken of regard, respect, devotion, would have 
merely been to say once more what (as I had hoped) 
my every action, look, — words, have said 
already. But you thought me selfish, grasping 
(you have confessed as much), a hard man of the 
world, as indeed Iam; but not to you, Kate, not 
to you. What is money to me, unless I win you? 
Heaven knows it, nothing! And with respect to 
your rights, do you suppose if my uncle should be 
so forgetful of common justice as to omit the 
mention of you in his will, that I should not redress 
that wrong, as soon as law and lawyers could 
do it?’ 

She shook her head, not contemptuously this 
time, only incredulously. 

He felt that he was recovering lost ground. 
‘Suppose, Kate,’ continued he with frankness, 
‘that this case were reversed. Should Sir Nicholas 
leave you his heiress, would you take all the law 
allowed you, and leave me penniless ?” 

‘You know I would not, Richard.’ 

‘Then why attribute to me—for you are doing so, 
Kate, what in yourself would seem an incredible 
baseness. You feel you have done me wrong, I see. 
I do not ask you to confess it ; it is enough for me if 

ou no longer misjudge me. I perceive my mistake, 
te. Ihave got my answer. But if we cannot 
be lovers, we are cousins, and ought to be friends. 
Come, take my hand, Kate; forgive me, and forget 
this talk, and let us be to one another as before.’ 

His supple fingers closed upon her plump, pink 
palm, ual she returned their pressure. 

‘What a wretch I feel,’ said he, ‘now you are 
kind. You promised to take me to the spot from 
which that sketch was taken. I have not been 
to the old ruin for years. Let us go, then, after 
Iunch. To-day will be my last chance; I must 
start for Anstey Court by the mail-train at latest.’ 

‘After lunch then, by all means,’ assented she. 
‘There goes the bell. I shall put my bonnet on 
at once. I daresay mamma will go with us, if you 
ask her.’ 


A light nod and a bright smile passed between 
the cousins, as Richard left the room. The recon- 
ciliation was apparently effected, the mutual under- 
standing quite complete. But no sooner was the 
door placed between them, than Kate Irby sank 
down in the chair, and hid her face in her hands. 
The large tears welled quickly through her fingers. 
It was her first offer, which always affects damsels 
in that manner, whether their affections are con- 
cerned or not. But Kate’s tears were of a bitter 
sort: it is not pleasant for a young lady to be bid 
for by a suitor, at least at first hand. There is the 
same etiquette about it as about purchasing the 
next presentation to a living. 

‘He is a coarse unmannerly fellow,’ murmured 
Kate, ‘and I wonder how dear mamma can 
encourage him so.’ 

Fortunately, Mr Richard Anstey did not over- 
hear this ebullition of feeling. 

‘By Jove!’ muttered he, as he went slowly 
down the stairs, ‘I was very near upsetting the 
coach. The idea of her supposing I was going to 
give her old Nick’s fortune without any value 
received! But then one never knows how great a 
fool a woman may be until one tries her. She 
distinctly stated that I should have my full share 
of the estate, if it fell to her. That is something, 
at all events, though I wish I could have found an 
excuse for getting her to set it down in writing. 
And yet when I said that the money was nothing 
in comparison with herself, I spoke as near the 
truth as one is in the habit of hearing. And I’ll 
wed Kate Irby yet ; by Heaven, I will! This is 
only the first heat, and he who loses the first heat, 
don’t always lose the race. Nay, since there is no 
rival in the matter, it is only a match against time, 
and I mean to win it.’ 


CHAPTER II.—IN THE VICARAGE GARDEN, 


Besides its manor-house, Blondel Parva owns a 
vicarage, which is in its way as charming, although 
neither so large nor so dilapidated. It can hardly 
be said to stand in its own grounds, so very scanty 
is the lawn that divides it from the village street, 
but then the street itself is so quiet and unpopulous 
that the parson’s privacy is scarcely marred by that 
circumstance. At the back of the house there is a 
tolerably large garden, with one huge slumberous 
cedar, beneath whose layers of shade you can lie 
and watch the summer hazes shimmer upon the 
level flats, and the shining sea beyond them ; for 
the vicarage is on the hill-top, and commands a 
view to southward such as the manor-house cannot 
pretend to. 

It is nestled upon the very brow of what was 
once a bluff, jutting out into the sea; but the great 
waters have left Blondel Parva this many a year, 
and more than a mile of salt-marsh now intervenes 
where once the stately ships went on, and even 
Leviathan himself, for it is certain that a whale 
was once stranded thereabouts, since near the cedar 
tree is an arbour, the entrance whereof is between 
its monstrous jaws. That was not, however, in the 
Rev. Charles Milton’s time, the present pro tem. 
incumbent, nor even in that of the superannuated 
vicar ; while, as for the propinquity of the sea, it 
is eight hundred years since Blondel Parva was 
a port, albeit the fact is as certain as though 
the oldest inhabitant could certify to it of his 
own knowledge. Written books are extant, of a 
time when fiction by no means so engrossed our 
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literature as at present, wherein this village makes 
quite a figure as a haven. The Norman galleys 
landed there, and so harried the place, that one 
might imagine it had shrunk inland out of such 
marine contingencies. One of the most important 
of the feudal privileges of Blondel Priory was its 
right to wreck of the sea; and in return, that 
loyal and religious foundation placed a vessel-of- 
war at the king’s service, built at Blondel, and 
launched on the Start—still a very rapid little river, 
though silted up as to its channels, and wholly 
unnavigable. 

It was a strange sight, and evoked strange 
thoughts, even in the most thoughtless, to sit in 
that old-world garden, and look down upon what 
was once the — untrampled floor. Heard 
melodies are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter, 
sings the subtle poet. It was sweet to listen to the 
distant monotone of yonder summer sea, but sweeter 
to the unheard ripple of the absent wave; and 
Maurice Glyn, college-friend of Mr Milton’s, and now 
staying with him at his second curacy, for the first 
time was vastly struck by it, as indeed, poetaster 
and littérateur as he was, he was bound to be. A 
good face had Maurice, although somewhat effemi- 
nate ; his silken hair and moustache making, by 
contrast of their jetty blackness, his pale skin 
white as milk ; and with his hazel eyes bright and 
restless as a bird’s. Upon the whole, he had a 
foreign look ; while his friend the parson, with his 
tawny curling hair and florid cheeks, was every 
inch the Saxon. 

‘ This view is suggestive as a graveyard, Charley,’ 
is Maurice Glyn’s remark, as he sits with his pipe 
in his mouth on the very edge of the bluff, and 


with his legs dangling over it—‘it’s quite as | 


suggestive as a graveyard, and yet has- nothin 
ra ; none of that “ As I am now, so you shal 

e” about it. I like it much, and I am very glad 
I came to see you.’ 

‘I am sure that I am glad, Maurice,’ re- 
turned his host with a smile at the doubtfulness 
of the compliment. ‘I do think you will get on 
with your work here, at all events, as well as at 
fashionable Shinglebeach. There is nothing to 
distract your mind and interfere with composition 
at Blondel Parva: no German bands, no hurdy- 
gurdies, no charming young ladies—or, at least, 
only one. 

‘And I don’t want to see her, Charley. I have 
got my heroine in my mind’s eye, and don’t wish 
to have the image deranged. I have come here to 
see you, old.friend, and to finish my novel. Lite- 
rature and friendship are enough for me at a time, 
and go very well together. Love is a disturbing 
element, and puts everything else out of your 
thoughts. You find that, don’t you, yourself?’ 

Yes, rejoined the other, musing: ‘that is, 
added he, quickly, his countenance turning ruddier 
than apple in the sun, ‘I daresay you are right. 
I was speaking without thinking. hat should a 

r curate like me know about love ?’ 

‘Why, a deal more than the bench of bishops, 
of course.—Don’t attempt to humbug me, Charley, 
for you can’t do it. I recognised all the symptoms 
in you before we had been an hour together. You 
are most certainly in love—over head and ears and 
white choker; and since you tell me there is but 
one young lady in the place, I can make a shrewd 
a at the beloved object. So you are captive to 

iss Kate Irby, my friend. The arrow of love 
has gone home through that very strait waistcoat. 


| phrase goes,’ replied the curate smiling. 


Well, she is good, intelligent, and pretty, of 
course ?” 

‘ All three, Maurice.’ 

‘But, on the other hand, she has got no money 
—eh? Well, we can’t expect everything; and 
yet she lives in a manor-house, you told me, 
which has a pleasant metallic sound about it 
too.’ 

‘Vox et preterea nihil, Charley,’ answered the 
curate cheerfully. ‘Miss Irby is very far from 
rich, thanks to a father who had a taste for horse- 
flesh. I never saw him, for he died ten years ago ; 
but, by all accounts, he was no great loss: indeed, 
ecuniarily speaking, his death was a gain; for he 
fad insured his life very heavily, and the proceeds 
thereof enabled his widow to pay his debts, consider- 
able as they were, and to stay on at the manor, 
although in greatly reduced circumstances. It 
would have been a bad day for my poor ry on 
which Madam Irby, as they call her, had to 
leave Blondel.’ 

‘And not a good day for their curate—eh, 
Charley ? since she would probably have taken her 
daughter with her. Come, make a clean breast of 
it, and tell me the whole story: I was your confi- 
dant before, you know, in that affair of the pene. 
cook’s pretty daughter at But there ; 1 won’t 


talk about that now—it makes you feel quite a 
bigamist, I see. Come; what does your highly 


respectable uncle think of this matter?—for I 
remember he was averse to the other. If the young 
lady is not rich, she is, I daresay, of ancient lineage 
—belongs to “a county family” (a charming 
expression, to my mind), and so far would be 
satisfactory to the old gentleman.’ 

‘Miss Irby is tolerably “ well connected,” as the 

i ‘Her 
nearest male relative is a baronet of large for- 
tune—Sir Nicholas Anstey by name—and, by all 
accounts, one of the most unprincipled persons on 
the earth’s surface. But by the mother’s side she 
is but of humble origin. Mrs Irby is a good, 
kind-hearted soul enough, but she is not a polished 
person.’ 

‘Not a polished person! My good sir, you 
speak of her as if she were an Indian squaw who 
had omitted to oil herself. One would think she 
was your mother-in-law already.’ 

‘Your intuition is mistaken for once, Maurice,’ 
observed the curate. ‘I did not intend to speak 
in Mrs Irby’s disparagement ; indeed, she and I are 
particularly good friends,’ 

‘But she does not favour your suit, Charley ; 
come—confess that. Itis no use your laughing ; 
I can see plainly that there is something wrong 
about that old lady. Perhaps’—here he turned, 
and laid his hand upon his friend’s knee—‘ perhaps 
she favours somebody else ?’ 

‘Well, without at all acknowledging to the 
feelings you impute, Maurice, I do allow that why 
I entertain a less regard for Mrs Irby than I other- 
wise should, is, because she gives encouragement to 
a person ren | unworthy of it, as a suitor for 
her daughter’s hand. True, she does not know, as 
I know’—here the curate’s mild blue eyes seemed 
to strike fire—‘that Richard.Anstey is an utter 
scoundrel; but she knows what ought to be 
enough to cause her to shut her doors against him 
—to prevent his staying under her roof, as he is 


—— now.’ " 
. ey Mr Anstey, then, is the son of Sir Nicholas 
—eh?’ 
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‘No; Sir Nicholas has no legitimate issue ; 
Richard is his nephew and heir-presumptive.’ 

‘Isee. The title and estates together make a very 
taking bait for a lady with a marriageable daughter. 
You must not be too hard upon the old lady, 
Charley. When a woman has had but an indif- 
ferent husband herself, and yet has managed to 
get on with him, she is not disposed to be exacting 
in the choice of a son-in-law: from a commendable 
disinclination to place her own dear Departed 
much under the average, she is led to think all 
men pretty much alike. Perhaps, too, in this 
case, Madam herself, not being delicately sensitive, 
gives her daughter credit for equal robustness of 
character.’ 

‘You could not have described Mrs Irby better, 
Maurice, if you had known her for years,’ returned 
the curate admiringly. ‘Her late husband, how- 
ever, though reckless and dissipated, and somewhat 
of a tyrant in his own house, had a sound place in 
his heart: the very extent of his life insurance 
shewed he had a genuine and unselfish regard for 
his own belongings ; whereas this Richard Anstey 
is depraved, and yet cold and calculating. When 
I spoke so severely of Sir Nicholas a while ago, I 
wronged him thus far, that his nephew, while 
equally abandoned, is also, unlike him, both 
callous and cunning. Confound the fellow’—here 
the curate rose, and began to walk to and fro with 
ray steps—‘I cannot trust myself to talk with 

vay 4 


‘All right, Charley. Don’t distress yourself, 
returned Maurice gravely. ‘I remember your 
morbid dislike to offensive people of old. There 
were half-a-dozen men up at Trinity with none of 
whom you could sit in the same room, you know,’ 

‘Nay ; I recollect that was the case with your- 
self, Maurice, observed the curate laughing ; ‘ but 
I am sure J had no such antipathies. 

‘Well, perhaps it was myself? answered the 
other with an air of reflection. ‘Indeed, now I 
think of it, I am sure it was. But I am quite 
changed in that respect, Charley. Next to an old 
friend like yourself, there is no one whose society 
delights me more than your utter reprobate. He 
must, however, have no redeeming points (and I 
am thankful to say that there are many people 
without them), He must be a scoundrel, pure and 
simple ; and, above all things, grossly insolent in 
his manner. That is what gives him the great 
attraction, and me the zest. Then it is that I 
sketch him, con amore, from the life, and he adorns 
my next novel as its principal villain. Sweet are 
the uses of complete worthlessness, Charley, to us 
whose profession is that of writing fiction. One 
finds a balm, my dear fellow, this way, in even 
one’s disagreeable relatives; they may not be so 
exceptionably hateful as the great models of whom 
I speak, but, on the other hand, they afford better 
opportunities for observation.’ 

‘Well, upon my word, Maurice, exclaimed the 
curate laughing, ‘ literature seems to be a gracious 
trade. I daresay you manage to pick out a striking 
shadow or two even in the characters of your best 
friends, and I daresay you have combined business 
with pleasure in coming down to stay with me—I 
wish I could overcome my dislike of this Mr 
Anstey, so far as to oblige you with an introduc- 
tion, but I really cannot take you to the manor- 
house while he is there’ 

‘Very good, Charley; I shall survive it. 
Absence from that angel’s home (I am speaking, of 


course, of Miss Kate, and not of Mr Richard) is not, 
since I have never seen her, the rayless exile to me 
that it is to you. Let us visit, this afternoon, that 
ancient priory hm were talking of. There is 
nothing more charming, to my mind—which, I 
hope, is naturally reverent—than a church in 
ruins. It has all the solemn sanctity of an ecclesi- 
astical edifice in complete repair, and possesses, in 
addition, this inestimable advantage, that you can 
sit down in it and smoke.’ 


TWO BATCHES OF POOR KNIGHTS. 


THERE has been a little inquiry lately in parlia- 
ment, and a little legislation to boot, about two 
sets of old gentlemen who are very little known to 
the outer world. Knights they are, by courtesy 
if not by heraldic ceremonial; and Windsor 
Knights they are by virtue of locality ; but why 
they are Poor Knights, why Military Knights, why 
Naval Knights, whether they are really poor, and 
why they are so?—are questions here to be 
answered. 

It appears, then, that the Military Knights of 
Windsor were especially embodied in relation to 
the right royal and noble Order of the Garter, one 
of the most cherished of all courtly dignities, 
Edward III. established the body some five centuries 

go, under the name of Milites Pauperes, or Poor 

nights, afterwards changed to Alms Knights or 
Poor Knights of Windsor. They were twenty- 
four in number ; but as soon as the Order of the 
Garter was founded by the same monarch, the 
Military Knights of Windsor, increased in number 
to twenty-six, were attached as adjuncts to the 
order, having their special duties at the celebra- 
tions, and placed in certain relations to the chan- 
cellor, registrar, and king-at-arms of the order. 
The dean and chapter of Windsor were also closely 
and specially connected with the order. The 
Military Knights, as well as the dean and canons, 
resided within the castle; but the two bodies 
did not pull well together: they wrangled about 
incomes and stipends; the ecclesiastics got the 
best of it; and the Poor Knights dwindled away 
in numbers and in comfort during the next 
two cénturies. At last, Henry VIIL, when he 
made his will, reorganised the body on a new 
basis. He ordained that thirteen ‘poure knightes’ 
should be maintained in the college of Windsor 
Castle, ‘there to serve God and to praye for the 
good state of their sovereyne and other the cé- 
panyons of the noble Order of the Garter’ The 
*poure knightes,’ for this easy duty, were awarded 
sustenances and allowances. Certain lands were 

laced in the hands of the dean and chapter of 
Windsor, to furnish funds for this purpose. After 
Henry’s death, and the short reign of his young 
son Edward VI, Queen Mary built houses in the 
lower ward of the castle for the Poor Knights, and 
made a beginning of the establishment by nomi- 
nating nine members, instead of thirteen, Her 
sister and successor, Queen Elizabeth, soon after 
she came to the throne, proceeded to give full 
effect to her royal father’s will. She issued a code 
of rules and orders by which the knights should 
be governed, under the superintendence of the 
dean and chapter. Curious as it might be to those 
who love peculiarities in language, we fear the 
reader would get a little tired of a verbatim copy 
of these ordinances ; we will be satisfied with the 
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pith of the _— in plain words, except a quota- 
tion here and there. 

The knights are to be ‘gentlemen born,’ chosen 
from gentlemen of limited means, who have served 
their sovereign either in the wars or in garrison 
duty. 

The knights, and one of their number to be 
governor over the rest, are to be unmarried men ; 


sovereign, and even then they lose their knight- 
hood. 

No one convicted of heresy, treason, felony, or 
any other notable crime, shall be admitted ; and 
if guilty of such crime after his admission, he shall 
be expelled. 

Every knight is to have yearly a gown of four 
yards of violet cloth, and a mantle of five yards of 
murrey cloth (velvet) worth eight shillings a 
yard. The Cross of St George in an escutcheon is 
to be embroidered on the left shoulder of the 
mantle. 

The knights are to assemble every forenoon and 
afternoon at divine service in the college chapel, 
in their ordinary apparel. 

ey are to keep the rooms appointed for them, 
and to take their meals in their common hall— 
except by special permission of the dean for a 
limited number of days each year. 

The knights are not to haunt the town of Windsor, 
the alehouses, or the taverns ; and no women are 
to call at their rooms without the dean’s permission. 

They must be present at the quarterly services 
for the memory of the patrons and founders of 
Windsor College, held on the Sunday next preced- 
ing each quarter-day : the governor receiving two 
shillings on each such day, and the other knights 
twenty pence each. 

If any of the knights disobeys the governor in 
the observance of the statutes, or if the governor 
himself be the delinquent, his offence shall be 
judged by the dean and chapter; he shall suffer 
a ‘pains arbitrary ;’ he shall also be warned; and 
if he offends again after two warnings, his knight- 
hood is stripped from him, and he is dismissed. 

‘When yt shall please God that we or ot successors 
Kings of this realme shall repaire to the Castle 
of Windesour, the said thirteen Knightes shall stand 
before ther dores in their apparell to do their obedience 
unto us and thiem at the coming and going away.’ 

On St George’s Day, on year, the knights are 
to stand at their doors ‘in their apparell’ to make 
their obeisance to the officials engaged in going 
to open the celebrations of the day. 

On any festival of St George, the kniglits are 
to be entertained together at one table, at the royal 
expense. 

e knights must pray daily for the sovereign 
and the Companions of the Garter. 

Each knight must sleep in his own room at the 
collega, on forfeiture of twelve pence for every 
= from this rule without license from the 

ean. 

If any ‘poor knight’ should become rich, by 
acquiring property to the amount of twenty pounds 
a year or upwards, he is to vacate his place in favour 
of some one less fortunate than himself. 

resent every day at divine service in the 
collegiate chapel, each knight shall receive twelve 
mce per day, to be paid monthly; the forfeiture 
or non-attendance not being enforced in case of 
sickness, or in any special circumstances allowed 
by the dean. Two copies of a book are to be kept, 


one by the dean and one by the steward or bursar, 
in which are entered all fines or forfeitures to 
which any of the knights are to be subjected. 

The knights are to assemble once a year, to 
hear the royal statutes and ordinances read to them 
by the dean or his deputy; any one absent on this 


| occasion is to incur the heavy penalty of six 
| shillings and eightpence. 
they must not marry without the consent of the | 


Every knight, on being chosen, and taking posses- 
sion of his room, must take an oath before the 
dean to be faithful and true to the sovereign and 
his successors, and to observe truly all statutes 
and ordinances relating to his knighthood. 

Such were the rules laid down by Queen Bess. 
In those days the allowances were such as to be 
worth having (small as they were in our present 
estimation), seeing that they included lodging or 
house-room. As time went on, however, the 
knights complained of the insufficiency of the 
stipends ; and James I., out of the royal purse, 
made such an addition as would raise the money 
allowance to forty pounds a year to each and 
every of the thirteen gentlemen. Besides these 
thirteen Military Knights on the upper or royal 
foundation, there were five others forming the 
lower foundation, supported by endowments left 
by Sir Peter le Maire and Sir Francis Crane in 
the time of Charles I. 

And so the old knights went on, ‘ wearing their 
apparell,’ eating their dinners, ‘ standing at their 
doors, attending at the Garter ceremonies, and 
receiving their allowances. Their houses in the 
lower ward of the castle were kept in repair at 
the charge of the civil list down to the time of 
George IV.; but since then, the miscellaneous 
estimates have told of a good many thousand 
pounds spent in comforting the old fellows. 

Six or seven years ago, a quiet little act of 
parliament let us into a secret about the estates of 
these knights. These estates, worth L.640 a year 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, are now worth 
no less than L.14,000 a year. Who gets the 
increase? Not the Poor Knights. The original 
bequest was, so much for the knights, and a small 
residue or remainder for the dean and chapter of 
Windsor, in return for their service in taking care 
of the bodies and souls of the ancients. If the 
bequest had been two-thirds and one-third, or any 
other definite ratio, then both parties would have 
been benefited by the gradual enrichment of 
the revenues. But the sum for the knights 
was definite—so much for gown and mantle, 
and so much per month in money—the rest 
went to the dean and chapter as managers, 
trustees, or residuary legatees, And a rich thing 
it became for those ecclesiastics, no doubt ; seeing 
that the augmentations of revenue went to them 
and not to the knights. Whether Henry VIIL 
and Queen Elizabeth intended this, is another 
matter. Certain arrangements about suspended 
canonries and ecclesiastical commissioners were 
made from time to time; and the act above men- 
tioned was to enable the dean and chapter to 
apply the revenues of one of the suspended 
canonries to the use of the thirteen Military 
Knights on the royal foundation. Therefore we 
may hope and believe that they receive more in 
the way of alms or stipend than they did a few 
years ago. 

There are other Poor Knights of Windsor, in 
addition to those of the niles order located 
in the castle. About the latter end of the reign 
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of Queen Anne, or early in that of George L, 
one Mr Travers made a will, in which, among 
other bequests, he ‘set aside a certain sum for 
establishing a college or fraternity of Naval 
Knights at Windsor-——or rather the residue of his 
estate, which in time became worth more than 
a ‘certain sum.’ The number of ‘poor gentle- 
men’ was to be seven, each to receive sixty pounds 
a year. They were to be chosen from among 
superannuated or disabled lieutenants of English 
men-of-war—-a class of old-salts who have always 
been very insufficiently provided for in their old 
age. They were to be single men, without children, 
of good and sober repute. Not being entitled to 
house them within the royal precincts of Windsor 
Castle, Mr Travers desired that they should have 
a building for their home as near at hand as might 
be convenient. Of the pension awarded to them, 
a sum of twenty-six pounds a year was to go into a 
common fund, to enable them to dine together in 
a common hall as collegians. Travers very much 
wished to assimilate his college as nearly as he could 
to that of the Military Knights, by invoking royal 
and governmental participation in its affairs. Thus, 
he directed that when any vacancy occurs among 
the seven, the Navy Board (as it was called in those 
days) should name three candidates ; that the Lord 
High Admiral or the Board of Admiralty should 
select two out of these three ; and that the sovereign 
should finally appoint one of these two. The dean 
and chapter of Windsor were to be the pastors and 
masters of these Naval Knights, as they already were 
of the Military Knights. The governor of Windsor 
Castle, the dean of Windsor, and the provost of Eton 
College, were to be visitors, paying an annual visit 
to see how the old gentlemen were going on, and 
whether they conformed to Mr Travers’s rules and 
ordinances. Among these rules were—that the 
Naval Knights should lead virtuous, studious, and 
devout lives ; that they should daily attend divine 
service at St George’s Chapel; that they should 
have seats appointed for them in the chapel by the 
dean; that they must not be away from their 
college more than ten days in any one year, 
without special consent ; that’ they should not 
sleep out, nor haunt the town or the taverns ; 
that they should, on the first Monday in every 
December, elect one of their number (not the 
governor, who is the senior by virtue of his age) 
as treasurer, to receive and disburse the moneys, 
and submit accounts of them to the visitors ; that 
the visitors shall read the ordinances of the college 
to the knights at their annual visitation ; that the 
penalties, warnings, and conditions of expulsion 
shall be similar in kind to those which operate in the 
case of the Military Knights ; and that on any feast 
of St George kept in Windsor Castle, the knights 
shall dine together (at the expense of the sove- 
reign, as was afterwards arranged), each in the 
uniform of a lieutenant of the Royal Navy. 

A charter has been given to these Naval Knights ; 
but this was not till towards the close of the 
last century. A few years afterwards, Lieutenant 
Braithwaite left a legacy to these seven Poor 
Knights, share and share alike ; a capital sum bein; 
invested in perpetuity, and the interest distribu 
annually : and he > pee them also his silver 
plate, to enable the old gentlemen to shew a respect- 
able table when they dine together. If the number 
is at any time increased beyond seven, the Braith- 
waite bequest becomes forfeited, at the lieutenant’s 
express direction. One of the rules was broken 


through about twenty-five or thirty years ago— 
in this wise. Lieutenant Holman, once well known 
as the ‘Blind Traveller, was a Naval Knight of 
Windsor. He sent a petition to the Queen, to 
the effect that ‘having lost his sight, and his 
constitution having been shattered, in the service 
of the Royal Navy, the air |of the college] is very 
prejudicial to his health ; and that he is advised 
that the only chance of his ultimate recovery to 
a comparative state of health, and continuance in 
the same for the remainder of his life, will be 
afforded by continual change of air and scene.’ 
To enable this boon ‘to be granted to the blind 
lieutenant, a supplementary article was added to 
the charter of the college, to dispense with the 
residence of any knight or member of the said 
college or corps, whenever the health of such 
knight or other circumstance may render it 
expedient.’ 

And so there are Military Poor Knights and 
Naval Poor Knights of Windsor. May they live 
long, and dine many times together in their best 
apparel ! 


A PLAGUE OF EARWIGS. 


THE incursions of Locusts have been recently 
described in the columns of Chambers’s Journal. 
Let me say a few words about a more familiar but 
scarcely less troublesome insect. 

Among the memorabilia of the summer of 1865 in 
South Lincolnshire must be placed a plague of ear- 
wigs. Reverence forbids one to draw a comparison 
between the plague of locusts sent upon Egypt and 
this ; but the mischief they did in the fields, and 
the horrible nuisance they were in the house, could 
hardly fail to provoke a recollection of that former 
terrible visitation. Large fields of turnips were 
all but destroyed by them ; in the gardens, they 
ate up the celery and other plants, and ravaged 
the flower-beds: calceolaria, stocks, &c. were 
left mere fibrous skeletons. But their choicest 
morsel was the Lobelia speciosa. In my garden, 
a rather large S-shaped bed of geraniums was 
bordered with lobelia. One morning I found, 
to my annoyance, nothing but the roots remain- 
ing. The tops were eaten away to the level 
of the soil. The rabbits were condemned as the 
depredators. More plants were set, and, this time, 
covered with thorns. Again they rapidly dis- 
appeared. I was now for giving up, and leaving 
the bed without its border of blue ; but my wife, 
more persistent, determined to try again. ‘The 
bed would be nothing without the lobelia ; and it 
was the one most seen from the drive.’ I remon- 
strated and opposed, with the usual success in such 
cases. A third time the plants were replaced ; 
and this time they were covered with flower-pots 
at night. I doubt whether Paxton himself ever 
invented anything more unique than those two 
graceful, flowing, parting, meeting lines of inverted 
flower-pots! But the plants? Did they preserve 
the plants? Nota bit. They did something else, 
however; they led to the discovery of the real 
depredators. When the pots were removed in the 
morning, it was found that where the plants were 
eaten numbers of earwigs were clustered inside the 
pot. Thanks to my wife’s perseverance, attention 
and boiling water saved some of the lobelias at last. 

This was only the commencement of our sorrows. 
The evil speedily began to assume a more serious 
shape. Towards evening, we discovered stray wigs 
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in the drawing-room. At first, no particular notice 
was taken of them ; such visitors are expected in 
houses in the country ; and though despatched as 
they appeared, each succeeding evening required 
an increasing number of executions. At last, 
wondering where they all came from, I opened the 
glass-door in the window, stepped out into the 
— and, to my horror, found the walls of the 

ouse literally swarming with them. The skir- 
mishing was over; the tug of war now fairly 
began. I should remark that the house is new, 
built of a whitish stone, and that the walls are 
mostly bare ; for though there are a few creepers 
on the south side, the east has none. It was on 
the east wall I first discovered them; and they 
were marching upwards in irregular companies, as 
sedately and earnestly as though their king were 
holding his court on the roof, and they must attend 
under pain of royal displeasure. My first impulse 
was 

To summon the groom 
With his stable-broom ; 


and arming myself with a similar weapon, we 
began to sweep and dab, dab and sweep, in the 
belief that we were crushing the marching hosts 
between the broom and the wall. Sad delusion ! 
Fast as we brushed, others came, then others, 
more and more, till darkness ended the conflict. 
Each evening we renewed it, and each night 
the swarms increased. It became evident that 
harder weapons than stable-brooms must be 
used. Hammers and mallets were next tried. 
‘There is no mistake this time,’ I said as I exult- 
ingly pointed to the squashed invaders stick- 
ing to the wall. As night advanced, the battle 
waxed hotter and more exciting. Hammer, 
hammer, hammer, thud, thud, till the wall resem- 
bled a huge slice of plumcake, and darkness again 
put an end to the strife. 

Half-a-dozen hammers evening after evening 
caused such an pe increase in the numbers as 
to necessitate other modes of operation. There 
were some young people staying in the house, and 
for a time killing the wigs was regarded as fine 
sport, and we laughed and joked over it. But 
when darkness drove us into the house, and we 
found the windows, curtains, ladies’ dresses, and 
the supper-table all invaded by the ‘horrid wigs,’ 
it was past a joke. They to make their 
appearance in the bedrooms also; and many a 
night it took a full hour to clear the room of them 
before we ventured to get into bed. 

Out of doors brushing and hammering having 
both proved failures, we tried to trap them in 
tubes of various kinds—a process which bore a 
resemblance to bottling off a river. I then went to 
a chemist in the hope that he would be able to 
suggest some wholesale method of destruction. He 
thought he could. His plan was a very strong 
solution of something—I forget what—to be — 
with a prescribed quantity of water, and then 
poured upon them as we swept them from the 
wall. Besides the solution, I took a quantity of a 
certain Vermin Destroyer. The former was used 
as directed; the latter I mixed with dissolved 
coarse sugar, put on slips of paper, and laid where 
the earwigs were thickest. They clustered on the 
papers, and ate greedily of the mixture; but I 
never had the satisfaction of seeing one die of either 
the external or internal poison. 

It was now decided that nothing remained but to 


scald them. The copper was heated, and, as we 
swept them from the w boiling water was 

oured upon them. This éertainly killed them 
a hundreds; but they had now got all round 
the house, and as a few young trees had been 
planted on the south and west sides, it was diffi- 
cult to apply the hot-water cure there. It then 
occurred to me that the trapping system might be 
used in connection with the hot water. A number 
of flat pieces of wood were looked up, and placed 
on the ground along the sides of the house, close to 
the ‘oe and in the corners. On examining them 
the next morning, I found that my enemies were 
congregated under them. Prospects brightened. 
As the logs were removed, boiling water was poured 
on the fleeing multitudes, and but few escaped. I 
could positively go, hours afterwards, and see them 
lying dead ‘heaps upon heaps’ How I gloated 
over them—swollen, stiff, motionless, but hitherto 
so invincible. Till now, I was really beginning to 
think them possessed of some of the Scandinavian 
boar’s immortality. Cut them to pieces, squash 
them, poison them, yet the next evening there 
they were again, to all appearance as fresh as 
ever, and decidedly more numerous. Indeed, their 
tenacity of life is positively marvellous, as I after- 
wards discovered. They will swim out of cold 
water like a rat; I have cut them in two in various 
ways, and sometimes the head has run away 
without the body, sometimes the body without the 
head ; and when half the legs have been left to 
each, the head has trotted off in one direction, and 
the body in another. This statement will hardly 
be credited, but it is strictly true. The boiling 
water, however, was sudden death—the moment it 
touched them, life ceased. 

A few mornings with the logs and boiling water 
made an apparent difference in the numbers. 
Encouraged by this, I began to extend operations, 
and search for their usual habitations, Taking a 
small en-fork, I digged down close to the sides 
of the house ; and there, at intervals of a few inches 
or a few feet, I found what appeared to be families 
of them clustered together in a dense mass. As 
soon as disturbed, they began to scurry off in all 
directions, till the boiling water stoppedthem. We 
had now got the whip-hand of them, decidedly. 
Perseverance in searching for their nests, setting 
the pieces of wood for them to accumulate under, 
and then scalding them, materially diminished 
them. Still a sufficient quantity remained to make 
them a most serious nuisance all the rest of the 
summer. 

So long and close an acquaintance with them 
gave me abundant opportunities of observing some 
of their habits and peculiarities. One of the first 
which struck me was their wonderful tenacity of life. 
Frequently, before going to bed, I have, as I believed, 
killed several in my dressing-room, by crushing the 
head and forepart of the body. In the morning, they 
have remained just where crushed, stuck fast to 
the basin or window-seat, but with life and the 
— of motion remaining in the rest of the body. 

n touching them, they would curl up the extremity 
of their body, and work their i 
remove the load which pressed 
and legs. 

For a time, I was puzzled to make out what 
became of several that had been undoubted] 
killed the night before. Sometimes their head, 
legs, and a few bits of the horny case of the body 
remained; at other times, not a vestige. I had 


| sag as if to 
own their head 
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occasionally observed some of the uninjured ones 
apparently helping a wounded brother, or moving 
about a dead one. This, of course, was set down 
to compassionate instincts. The flies help one 
another: when one is down on the water, the 
others try to get him up. Why not earwigs do 
the same thing in their way? So the otherwise 
detestable wigs were credited with pity for the 
fallen. One night, as I was going my final round, 
dealing destruction everywhere, | came on a most 
astonishing lusus nature—it was a wig with two 
tails. I looked closer. No doubt about it. There 
it was—one head, one set of legs, and two tails. 
I prepared to take the wonder captive, when, lo! 
it suddenly became two wigs. Almost as suddenly 
it resumed its former appearance. The transforma- 
tion was effected thus. One of them was a mere 
husk. It had been crushed, or cut, about the 
middle of the body; and, however shocking it 
may be to relate, the other, instead of helping 
or pitying his comrade, had actually eaten away 
his inside; and was just in the height of his 
banquet when ~~ curiosity disturbed him. This 
was a new wrinkle, and might serve to eluci- 
date the mysterious disappearances alluded to. 
A little attention made the fact clear. They 
will struggle, and curl their tails, and fight over 
a fallen comrade, as long as a trace of him remains, 
Naturalists appear to have decided that earwigs 
can fly. Their wings are said to be folded up 
under the two small sheaths on their backs. This 
may beso. I can only say that out of all the thou- 
sands I saw and killed, I never saw one fly. Some 
years ago, I distinctly saw two earwigs fly; but 
they were of a very small kind. They flew across 
a room in which I was, and settled in the window. 
The common kind never did this. They will 
creep half-way up a wall or window-curtain, and 
then, if they apprehend danger, jump to the ground 
or floor. becaztiones they appear to do this in 

rt. I have often observed them half-way up to 
the ceiling, then suddenly disappear, and heard 
them come down on the carpet with a little pat. 
And whenever they appeared to have taken flight, 
they were always to be found on the floor some 
little distance from the wall. 

Two cases occurred in this locality, at the time 
I am writing about, of earwigs creeping into the 
ears of persons when asleep. In both instances 
they were farm-servants, As far as I could learn, 
great pain was felt. One described it as a curious 
twitching pain—almost maddening—extending 
down the whole side of the person to the foot. 
The most remarkable feature with the other was 
the great noise produced in the head. Nothing 
worse followed, as fortunately both were speedily 
got out. I do not believe they have any special 
predilection for the human ear, but doubtless the 
will run into it, as they will into any other sma 
opening which comes in their way. As a measure 
of precaution against such an accident, I supplied 
my household with cotton-wool, and told them to 
sleep with a little in each ear, as I did myself. 

During the time they infested this neighbour- 
hood in such swarms, I was told of two persons 
who at different times saw immense numbers of 
them apparently on the march. They were cross- 
ing the road in a black, compact, continuous stream. 
I saw no reason to doubt the correctness of these 
stories. It is quite probable that they might have 
eaten up all their food in one field, and be march- 
ing off to another. 1 myself at times saw the road 


so covered with them that, for a hundred yards or 
more, it was almost impossible to take a step with- 
out crushing some. But these were mere stragglers 
—some going one way and some another. 

Their favourite situation is a high and dry one. 
Low and — places were comparatively free 
from them ; indeed, they seem to eschew damp in 
every way. They will congregate under a perfectly 
dry log of wood in a dry corner; but under a wet 
log, or where the ground is damp, you will not 
find one ; and in forming their nests, they always 
choose a dry spot. In turning over a warm sloping 
bank in the month of June, it is by no means an 
unusual thing here to find a number of these nests ; 
they are generally a couple of inches or so beneath 
the surface ; and the young ones, which then are 
about a quarter grown, are attended by the old 
one, who appears to have the same care for her 
family as the hen has for her brood. 


FIVE BROTHERS FIVE FIXES. 
PREFATORY. 


WE had not all met together for nearly thirteen 
years. We were five brothers: Dick the settler, 
a confirmed old bachelor, who had prospered in 
New Zealand ; Jack the sailor, who had been all 
over the world, 


One foot on land and one on sea, 
To one thing constant never ; 


Ned the parson, who was married; Harry the 
soldier, always in search of a wife who could live 
on a red-coat’s pay ; and lastly, myself, a barrister, 
married, and rejoicing in the name of Charles. 

We were assembled together at our brother Ned’s 
vicarage in Oxfordshire in January 186-. The 
frost was severe, the snow deep on the ground. 
One evening after dinner, before the ladies, con- 
sisting of Ned’s wife and mine, had left us, it was 
proposed by one of our number, that as we had not 
all met together for so long a time, and possibly, 
or probably, might not all come together again in 
health and spirits, we should amuse ourselves by 
each honestly relating in turn the greatest fiz he 
had ever been in. Objections of course were raised. 
The parson was very fond of his rubber, when he 
could get one among his relations and friends, who 
did not judge him harshly, and he would have 
much preferred to win a few sixpences from his 
brothers at whist. 

‘Nonsense, Ned; it is sure to snow all to- 
morrow ; we will adjourn after breakfast to the 
most remote bedroom, and play at cards all day, if 
you like, with the blinds down.’ 

This was said by Sailor Jack, to whom one hour 
out of the twenty-four was exactly the same as 
another, whether for sleeping, eating, drinking, 
playing, or working. 

‘Well, but, said Dick, ‘owing to my New 
Zealand habits, I cannot tell a yarn myself, nor 
listen to other men’s yarns, unless I have a pipe ; 
and Mrs Ned will only let us smoke in the kitchen, 
and that not until -past ten, when the servants 
have gone to bed.’ 

Forthwith, Soldier Harry began to demonstrate 
to Mrs Ned that with snow eight inches deep in 
the open, and eight feet deep where it had drifted, 
no one would dream of aline to-morrow, or for 
the next week at least, not even the ubiquitous 
Lord Bishop ; that the parson’s study was musty 
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the sun; but I wanted to marry. I was going out 
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like himself, and wanted airing; that his books 
were damp, and would be all the better for 
tobacco-smoke. To cut the matter short, in half | 
an hour’s time five pipes were going in the | 
Rev. Edward Temple’s study—for even the parson | 
smoked when led into temptation—and six pair 
of ears were ready to listen to the narration of 
the fix the seventh individual was relating. I 
say six pair of ears, for Ned’s wife and mine 
joined our party—I believe from curiosity—they 
said to keep us from smoking too much, and 
sitting up too late. Well, it was unladylike or 
ungentlemanly, I grant you, my reader, five pipes, 
two ladies ; but it was Christmas-time, we had not 
met for very many years, the snow had drifted so 
much that entrance through the front-door was 
impossible ; we could only get out at the back- 
door, so that, owing to the weather, there was not 
much chance of our being disturbed and detected ; 
and, moreover, I had strictly promised that if I 
ever printed the fixes, I would either not mention 
the fact of the ladies having been present at the 
recital thereof, or else I would suppress all allusion | 
to the pipes. The ladies will not see the proof- 
sheets of this ; I shall be able to manage my wife 
when she comes across it in print; and as for 
Ned’s wife, I will not go and see her till the matter 
has blown over. 


DICK THE SETTLER’S FIX. 


‘Before I begin,’ said Dick, ‘let me distinctly 
understand that there is to be no shirking on the 
0 of any of us, no keeping back part of our 
viggest fix, no substituting a fix for the fix of our 
lives,’ 

‘All right, Dick ; we promise ; go on. 
make such a fuss ?’ 

‘Why, my dear fellow? Why, because I could 
tell you of lots of fixes with brother-settlers, with 
wild cattle, with Maoris, and so forth, most of 
them, too, terminating to my credit ; but if I am 
to tell you the biggest fix of my life, I shall be 
writing myself down an ass, and you all will have 
a laugh against me.’ 

‘Go on, Dick—go on, resounded through the 
room ; and Dick began his tale. But he looked so 
sheepish and so pale, that any one, seeing him for 
the first time, would infallibly have imagined that 
he had smoked too much, and was going to be ill; 
whereas all the tobacco and all the drink in the 
world would hardly have made any impression 
upon so seasoned a subject as he was. Let me add 
that he was, and always had been, the most 
unmarrying, unmarriageable bachelor that ever 
existed. If his language is at times slightly 
unclassical, bear in mind the all but solitary life 
he had led in New Zealand. I took his story down 
in short-hand as he spoke. 

‘You see, old fellows, some fourteen years ago, I 
wanted to marry.’ 

‘Wanted to marry, Dick, roared we ; ‘ you wanted 
? 
‘Now, look you,’ said Dick, ‘if you won’t let a 
fellow tell his story in his own way, I can’t and 
won't ge on. I tell you that some fourteen years 
ago I did want to marry. I did not care for a bit 
of pink and white flesh, as most fools do. I would 
rather have kissed my rifle than any bride under 


But why 


to 


to New Zealand, and wished to take with me one 


who would look after my house, who would cook 


my meals, and talk to a fellow when smoking his 
pipe at night, and mend his bags when they were 
torn. Now, I am as dab a hand as the (late) Bishop 
of New Zealand himself in patching my breeks, but 
formerly I was not. Well, I saw clearly no one 


| could do all this for me but a wife, so I determined 


to marry. I said nothing to any one about the 
matter—first, because 1 knew I should get so roasted 
on the subject of the bare possibility of my being 
in love that my life would be made miserable ; 
secondly, because my time was short, and I was 
determined to make quick work, and choose for 
myself, instead of letting others make a mull of 
the business for me. On turning the matter over 
in my mind, the only two ladies I could think of 
who would suit my book were Fanny Fitzpatrick, 
a jolly young woman, whose father was a kind of 
Irish squire ; and Margaret Leslie, the fast daughter 
of a fast Devonshire parson. I should think some 
of you fellows must have known Margaret in for- 
mer days ; at anyrate, I know that you have been 
in her company in the ball-room and in the hunting- 
field. The question was, which should I propose 
to first. Margaret had the best seat on horseback, 
and would make a capital settler’s wife, as far as 
hard outdoor life, horse-catching, horse-breaking, 
&c. were concerned ; but then, somehow, Fanny 
seemed to have more “go” in her; she stuck at 
nothing outdoors, indoors, up-stairs, down-stairs, 
with friends, with strangers: she was able to do 
everything simply, I believe, because she had 

luck to go at everything. In audacity, she rivalled 

ord John.’ 

‘Yes, but, interrupted Mrs Ned, ‘ you surely, 
Dick, were not going to marry because a girl oa 
ride well or work well; and you could not have 
loved both Fanny and Margaret.’ 

‘ Besides, Dick,’ added my wife, ‘ you know little 
of a woman’s heart if you think she would value 
that kind of love, and she would at once, by 
instinct, gauge the amount of your affection’ 

‘Bother!’ almost roared Dick, changing from 
the colour of a peony to the sodden paleness of a 
Liverpool and Isle of Man excursionist. ‘I never 
said I did love, did 1? I don’t know anything 
about it, thank goodness ; and what is more, I will 
be bound to say that if you could get to the bottom 
of the matter, you would find that Ned and Charles 
had only married you for some such reason as I 
mention.’ 

Ned and I of course at once went through pan- 
tomimic action to the effect that Dick was a 
horrible mendacious wretch, raising our eyes to 
the ceiling, and so on; while our wives looked 
tenderly and fondly into our loving faces. 

Dick proceeded : ‘Time was getting on, and I 
could not make up my mind which would suit 
me best, Fanny or Margaret. At last, I was obliged 
to decide, but could not easily, so I tossed up a 
shilling—heads, Margaret ; tails, Fanny,’ 

*O wretched !’ groaned the wives. 

‘The bob came down tails, so it was a case of 
Fanny. What I wrote to her exactly, I forget ; but 
it was to the point—namely, that I had so much 
money ; was going to New Zealand; wanted a 
wife ; and would take her, if she would have me. 
I added, that to save her the bother of writing a 
refusal, I should conclude, if I did not hear in a 
fortnight, that she did not mean to accept my 
offer. Well, day after day passed on, and I heard 
nothing. I suppose you fellows would say that I 
was on the tenter-hooks of expectation, and all 
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that kind of bosh—not a bit of it; I did not |two women I could not. Prefer one of the inno- 


care much—if Fanny did not rise at my fly, I 


| cent little dears to the other, I also could not. I 


would throw for Margaret; and if I could not | wished both the affectionate loving lambkins at 
hook and land either, why, after all, I could, I| Jericho, but I could not choose one before the 
supposed, net an old cook in Auckland, who would, | other, nor could I bear the idea of tossing up, now 


for a time, do forme. At last, the fourteen days 
had elapsed ; I waited one more day to make sure. 
No answer. So it was clear that Fanny would not 
have me. Well, then, I proceeded to try and 
lasso the other filly. I thought of applying to 
the parson, Ned, to write the second letter for 
me to Margaret, because all that kind of thing 
and gammon was in his line’ [Ned looked 
indignant.] ‘But then I thought that either Mar- 
garet would smell a rat, or that perhaps Ned would 
pot her for himself’ [Ned’s wife looked daggers. ] 
‘So I wrote myself to Margaret pretty much the 
same kind of epistle as I sent to Fanny; but I left 
out the fortnight part of the business. A few days 
afterwards, I received two letters by post, one of 
which I thought looked like a dun ; the other was 
from Margaret, full of what you people would, I sup- 
se, call gushing sentimentality. She accepted me. 
was at length her own darling ; could I ever have 
been so silly as to doubt it? Papa and mamma 
were delighted, and she was distracted with happi- 
ness, or some such stuff, at being able at length to 
sign herself my loving Margaret. [We could 
hardly help laughing at Dick’s stolid, matter-of-fact 
face, as he went on with his story.] ‘So that job 
was settled; I was to marry Margaret. Corre- 
spondence never was much in my line. In two 
months I was to sail, so I made up my mind to go 
at once down to Devonshire, and settle everything 
vivd voce! I rang the bell for my servant, ordered 
my portmanteau to be got ready, and preparations 
made for my journey. I then carelessly broke the 
envelope of my second letter. It had been mis- 
directed, had travelled half over England, and 
was covered with very many post-marks. It was 
dated Bath, and began— My dearest Dick.” I 
looked at the envelope closely: instead of “Glover, 
Moore, and Co.,” to whom I knew I owed a bill, I 
found printed on the seal, “I love you more and 
more,” with a heart or something in the middle. I 
am not much of a coward, but I declare to you I 
burst into a cold perspiration as I read something 
to this effect : “My dearest Dick—We had left home 
before the arrival of your dear letter, which I shall 
for ever keep, and have been travelling incessantly, 
so that it was not till last night that I received your 
offer. I at once referred the matter to my dear 
papa: I gained his consent ; and now let me tell 
you that you have made me the happiest of women. 
I do not believe any girl in Sabo can be happier 
than I am ;” and then she went on writing about 
the oak and the ivy united in a foreign land, and 
braving together the storms of adversity, saying 
she would cling to me for ever, and winding up 
with: “Always, my dearest, darling Dick, your 
most fondly affectionate Fanny.” Now all this was 
pleasant : [ was engaged to two women at once.’ 
Dick’s face was grand; we could stand it no 
longer. One of us began to giggle, and in a 
moment we were all roaring with laughter at Dick. 
He, half-philosophically, half-angrily filled his pipe, 
and puffed away. When our mirth was somewhat 
abated, he resumed: ‘It may be very good fun 
for you now, but you see then I was in my fix, and 
how to get out of it was the question. I could not 
see my way to getting out of it creditably, but I 
determined I would not be a blackguard. Marry 


that I had hooked them both, or rather, I should 
say they had both hooked me. Then, again, ugly 
ideas of irate fathers and gunpowder, horse-whipping 
brothers loomed in the distance. What on earth 
could be done? At one time, I thought of sailing 
straight off to New Zealand prematurely ; and then 
I remembered you all at home, the tarnish to the 
family name, and the anathemas that would be 
launched at me across the water by those I loved. 
Well, I made up my mind to go through it all, to 
see every one, explain the matter fully. Surely 
every one, thought I, must see it was a mistake, 
and will make allowances for me. What allow- 
ances they made, you shall hear. 

‘About three o’clock the next afternoon, I knocked 
at a certain Rectory, not many miles from Exeter, the 
residence of the Rev. Henry Mortlake Leslie. The 
footman answered the door, and on my inquiring 
if his master was at home, shewed me into the 
dining-room, which was empty. The wretch knew 
me well enough, probably knew what was up, and 
certainly was acting under orders. In a few min- 
utes, Miss Margaret came in with a sheepish smile, 
and having shaken hands, began in her demure 
way to shew signs that she expected something 
more, expected me to kiss her, or paw her, or do 
something of that kind; called me dearest Dick, 
cooed about her happiness, evidently wanted but 
the faintest sign to fall on my neck and kiss me. 
I backed round the room; she followed, I with my 
hands behind me. She looked as if she would like 
to stretch out her hands towards me. However, 
this would never do. At last, I brought up 
suddenly on the rug. She subsided into a kind of 
hang-dog position, head down, forepaws trembling. 
“ Ahem, Miss Leslie,” said I: 

“Miss Leslie! Dick, dear Dick, what are you 
about ?” 

“ Why, you see, Miss Leslie, the fact is”—— 

“Miss Leslie! Dick! the fact! why, what?” she 
gasped. 

I then burst into an explanation. What I said I 
know not ; the next thing I recollect was, that she 
lay on the rug shrieking. I rang the bell hard, 
twice ; in rushed the servants, papa, and mamma. 

“Oh, the wretch!” howled Margaret ; “he has 
married another ;” then she fainted again. Water 
dashed in her face only caused her to shriek once 
more : “ Papa, mamma, he is going to bring his wife 
here ; he has got her in the hall. Oh-o-o-0!” 

Things were at a pretty pass. O yes, you may 
well laugh, all of you; but think of me. “ Perhaps,” 
said I to the father, “ you will let me see you in 
another room, and I will explain all.” 

“Certainly, sir, if the matter admits of explana- 
tion —James,’ added he to the footman, “ be close 
in attendance in the hall._—Now, sir,” turning to 
me, “ come this way.” 

We entered the study. I then began. He heard 
me with compressed lips, and a face pale with rage, 
even his rubicund nose became white for the 
nonce. When I had all but finished, he burst out: 
“Sir, you blackguard, you brute, you villain, you 
scoundrel !” 

“ Allow me to explain, sir,” said I. 

“You rascal, you have tried to explain; you dog, 
you traducer of my poor daughter's innocence.” 
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What on earth he meant exactly, I do not know, 
nor probably did he in his rage. “ You come here, 
you steal my child’s affections; I would horse- 
whip you, if it was not for my cloth. You dared 
not have thus outraged my feelings if I had not 
been a clergyman. Be off with you, or James shall 
kick you out. Be off, sir, I say, or I shall soon 
forget myself, and swear. Be off, or James shall 
Sak you out!” He rang the bell for the footman. 
“ James, kick the rascal out.” James hesitated. 

“ Allow me to explain, sir,” said I. 

“James, kick him, kick him to the front-door, 
and down the drive.” 

I was getting angry. James looked at both of 
us. He did not know what to do. 

“ Allow me, sir, to explain again ; don’t you see 
that it is my misfortune, not my fault ?” 

“ James, kick him : I will double your wages ; a 
sovereign for every kick you give the rascal ;” and 
he threw three or four sovereigns on the table. 
James elevated his foot at the sight of gold, and 
advanced. 

“Sir, I am,” said I, “the victim of circum- 
stances.” 

“You and your circumstances be—— ;” and that 
was the last I heard as I bolted out of the room 
from my exasperated No. 1 father-in-law-that-was- 
to-be, and from his footman’s toe. The parson 
said I all but made him swear. The fact was, he 
had used very unclerical language. What is meant 
by swearing, I hardly know, but his language had 
been much worse than I have repeated, or probably 
than he had imagined. I banged the hall-door 
after me, and was soon after on my road back to 
town. Well, thought I, if that is the fuss the 
clerical gentleman makes about a mistake, what 
on earth will the Irish squire say? I was half 
inclined, on second thoughts, to marry Fanny 
Fitzgerald, but then it struck me, if such a course 
was not right before I had seen Mr Leslie, it could 
not be right now; antl besides, my worst enemy 
could never say that fear drove me to take any 
step I disapproved of. However, thought I, the 
next affair shall be differently managed; and I 
will see papa first. He will listen to reason, if he 
has not got a daughter howling in the next room. 

‘In three or four days, I was at a country inn in 
Treland, awaiting the arrival of my No. 2 father- 
in-law-that-was-to-be, to whom I had despatched a 
note. When he came, he embraced me, called me 
his broth of a boy, his jewel, and so forth. I found 
out afterwards that he was in debt, and wanted, 
through his daughter, to get hold of my money. 
After a time, I sobered him, and then we got to 
work. “Sir,” said he, when I had finished, “ by the 

wers ! you shall hear of this again: I will foight ; 

will kill you, you spalpeen.” I am not a good 
hand at Irish, so I will pass over his expletives, 
merely adding that while he was howling with 
rage, and had all but struck me, to compel me to 
give him satisfaction, the landlord entered, people 
separated us, and he was taken away declaring I 
should hear from him again. In an hour or two, 
his friend came: who he was, I neither knew nor 
eared. At daybreak, we were paraded at twelve 
from each other. My second was a lawyer 
whom I knew in the neighbourhood, and who 
came out to back me up, for the Irish fun of the 
thing. Just as I was going to bed the previous 
night, a hostler, belonging to the inn, came into 
my room with a bow and a scrape, and gave me a 
note: “From the young lady, sir.” Thoughtlessly, 


lp, 


I tore it open; read it, although it began, “My 
dearest Fred,” and then looked at the address: it 
was not directed to me. 

‘When Mr Fitzgerald and I stood opposite each 
other, he fired, and the ball seemed to go near me, 
I fired in the air. I thought he would then be 
satisfied; but no, I knew little of an Irish duel. 
Our seconds decided that under the circumstances, 
there must be blood, or at anyrate three shots, 
Mr Fitzgerald fired again; the ball went through 
my hat. I then, — of ceremony, walked 
up to him, and gave him the note. “ Read that,” I 
whispered ; “act on it at once, if you like, or else 
I will return to my place, and fire with sure aim.” 
He read the note, turned pale, said out loud that 
he was quite satisfied, and rode off at full speed. 

‘The note was from his daughter Fanny, my 
affianced bride, was dated prior to my first inter- 
view with her father, and was addressed to some 
Irish pauper, who, pretending to be rich, had won 
her ed affections. It was, moreover, to the 
effect that she agreed to her darling Fred’s pro- 
posal, and would meet him and his post-chaise at 
5.30 aM. at a certain place. It was about 5.15 
when her father fired his second shot through my 
hat. I left Ireland as soon as I could. 

‘ The respective ends of the two girls I afterwards 
heard were these—Fanny got safe off with her 
lover Fred. More than that I know not, I cannot 
even remember Fred’s surname. Margaret in six 
months’ time married the Rev. George Smith. I 
think I told you that I found out it was only m 
money that she and her father were after. A 
parties, for their own sakes, kept matters quiet; 
and the first they will again hear of the subject, as 
far as I am concerned, will be through the pages 
of the periodical that Charles writes in. I 
have been shot at by Maoris, stuck in a drunken 
row by settlers, have a mark where I was knocked 
over by a furious bull, but never was in a greater 
fix than with those two girls. Do you wonder, 
good people, that I am a bachelor ? You little 
thought, any of you, when I said good-bye some 
fourteen years ago, after our poor mother’s funeral, 
that I had, but a very short time before, been in 
such a fix.’ 


A DAY ON THE HIGH PEAK RAILWAY. 


A pleasant vagabond day, after a quiet fashion, 
any one may well enjoy who happens to be within 
reach of the High Peak Railway. It joins the 
Midland between Cromford and Whatstandwell in 
the Buxton and Ambergate section of the line, 
and runs up and down a series of hills, each one 
higher than the other, and then quietly subsides 
into low country and the ordinary railway char- 
acter, a few miles short of Manchester. 

But, then, who would think of choosing a railway 
for its own sake, or for anything but getting over 
the ground as fast as possible? Well, you will not 
do that on the High Peak Railway, for you will 
have to walk up and down the inclines, and all the 
riding you will get will be along the levels, and 
sometimes, unless you wisely prefer to walk, behind 
a horse. That part of the line where the horse 
does duty for the engine, you had better walk, 


of walking through a tunnel, and the chance-pf 
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witnessing a novel race. A few hundred yards | 
before the mouth of the tunnel there stands a) 
‘winning-post.’ The races don’t come off regularly, 
and are not arranged for by the Company, and I 
believe there’s no betting upon them. The ‘meet- 
ing’ is purely accidental. The ‘jarvie’ who is 
driving his train of trucks tunnelwards, whips up 
his horse as he gets within hail of the winning- 
post, because in the curve just beyond it, on the 
same line, and hidden by the high rocks on either 
side, there may be another jarvie equally eager 
to gain the same point first. (There’s a quarry just 
beyond, and this bit of single line has to do double 
duty.) Whoever reaches this post first, has the 
privilege of holding on his way, and the defeated 
driver has to pay for his defeat by retracing his 
course till he comes to a place where he can be 
ignominiously shunted off for the triumphant horse 
and wagons to pursue their victorious career. 

Possibly, in coming days, the High Peak Railway 
may be a well-known passenger-line, and so altered 
that a record of its present condition may be read 
with the interest of a tale of the old coach-days. At 
present, it is only a traffic-line ; there being, how- 
ever, one train up and down during the day with a 
van attached, for such passengers as may be found 
in those wild districts of Derbyshire ; and who, not 
being very fastidious about the rate of travelling, 
may avail themselves of the convenience which the 
‘fly, as it is called, affords them. If you, good 
reader, had lived in Derbyshire in the days when 
the High Peak Railway first crossed your hills, you 
would have thought the speed of the fly’s flight 
sufficient to justify its name. 

This railway boasts a good antiquity, being, next 
to the — and Stockton, the oldest in the 
kingdom ; and one trace of its antiquity still exists 
in the name given to the train that proceeds fast 
enough to traverse and retrace hill, valley, and 
plain between Cromford and Whaley Bridge between 
morning and night of the same day. 

You may have an idea of its character from the 
fact, that experiments for the construction of the 
railway over the Alps were made upon this line, 
and that improvements lately made in its machinery 
and working have been adopted with success on 
the Alpine Railway. Suppose, then, you are 
making experiment of such a holiday, under the 
guidance and protection of some one holding due 
authority to prevent your being ‘ prosecuted as the 
law directs’ for venturing on forbidden ground. 

You start about half-past nine in the morning, 

ing to the railway on foot at the bottom of the 
first incline, called Railway End. Very soon, as 
you walk along, ou will see the thick wire-rope 
move slowly, and clank, clank over the wheels 
in mid-course, giving warning that in a few minutes 
you may look out for a wagon laden with stones 
descending at a sufficiently rapid rate to make it 
quite desirable to be sure that you have given it a 
wide berth. This first incline is a long steep defile 
between rocks decked with ferns and foxgloves, 
and crowned with larch and fir. The view from 
the top of the cutting, or a little more than half- 
way up, would be worthy of your pencil, had you 
time to sketch it. The trucks are drawn up and 
let down the double iron road by a wire-rope 


(about a mile long, I believe), worked by a sta- 


tionary engine. When you reach the top, you will 
not grudge a few minutes’ breathing-time ; so, if 
you mean to learn ou can, watch the a 
up and on to the level one of the wagons that wi 
form the train of the engine snorting in front. 
Cats, dogs, and elephants, the men call the different 
kinds of iron clutches that are used to keep the 
rope attached to the trucks down on the wheels 
that are laid for its reception in the middle of the 
two rails. The rope itself is fastened to the truck 
by an iron chain, and at last by a bit of hempen 
cord, that does more to secure the gripe than even 
the wrappings of the iron chain. It is not always 
the iron gripe that keeps the firmest hold. There 
are more trucks to be hauled up yet—for they 
come slowly one by one—so, if you are not afraid 
of the exercise, you can put a few miles’ level 
length between you and the train, and you will 
find plenty to make the walk of interest. You 
may, to begin with, learn the capabilities and the 
history of the comical little locomotive engine you 
have just passed. For pulling a heavy load up- 
hill, you’ll be told he can beat his heavier and 
pon, ee for he carries much of his own weight 
on his back, instead of dragging it as a ‘tender,’ at 
his tail. The people of the line are as enthusiastic 
about their iron horses as though they were a stud 
of ‘thoroughbreds,’ 

The view, a few hundred yards further on, 
where the line passes the foot of the Black Rocks, 
is, I think, to be ranked amongst the finest in 
Derbyshire. Grand old Masson, and its ‘cub, 
named Abraham, and Riber lift their green and 
well-wooded hillsides in easy majesty on either 
hand, some three or four miles away, giving a 
distant patronage of shelter to the villages of 
Matlock-Bath and Cromford. Far back in the 
distance, the wild moorland stretches away towards 
Sheffield and Chesterfield. But the attraction of 
the view centres in the long line of steep and 
rugged lime-cliffs, crested here and there with yew- 
trees, that runs along the intervening valleys, and 
ends in the noble mass of the High Tor, which 
towers in royal solitude and majesty—king of rocks. 
They say that Martin caught from this scene the 
inspiration, or some of the ideas, embodied in his 
wild wonderful pictures. 

Half a mile further on, the valley of Wirksworth 
and Middleton forms an attractive picture on the 
left ; and there’s a marble quarry on the right, 
where you may pick up specimens of the Derb - 
shire marble that looks so much like a compound 
of fish-bones and mortar when polished for the 
slabs of a mantel-piece. Just beyond this, you see 
the Hopton stone-works, and the foot of the second 
incline. This ascent, with huge rough rocks on 
either side, a long stretch of level high bleak 
country, and then another ascent being passed over, 
= will be ready to wait for the engine, when he 

as got his full complement of trucks. 

The intervening level is the scene of the races 
— _— —. the ae do the work 
ins of engines. e latter it is perha 
as cold a bit of country as yea ail find a wie 
round. Try it when the wind is blowing hard, 
and the sleet driving straight across before wind 
from east to west, and you will think pins and 
needles nothing to it. 

Look into the engine-house, and have a chat 
with Adam and Abraham, if they are still there 
(there used to be an Aaron and Job on this 
patriarchal line), Adam is the engine-driver—so 
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make friends with him ; he’ll have some awkward 
curves to carry you safely round and over. When 
the last truck has been hauled up and attached, 
mount the engine (provided you have authority 
to do so), and hold fast, for if you are not used to 
such a mode of travelling, you will find it not the 
safest. There’s a convenient gap between the 
engine and the tender, just wide enough for your 
leg to slip through, which closes and opens again 
in a very suggestive manner, as the rate of travel- 
ling varies. Then shunting is not either the 
pleasantest or the least frequent mode of locomo- 
tion on the line, and bumping is its necessary con- 
sequence. But get the road clear and the steam 
up, and you will wind through rock, and wood, and 
wild country, where only few and far-separated 
farmhouses are to be seen within the eye’s range, 
with speed sufficient both to brace your nerves and 
to furnish continual variety of scene. 

The remaining part of the High Peak line (we 
omit that portion of it which is ‘ Midland’), I shall 
not attempt to describe as minutely as that already 
travelled over, for my aim is only to give a general 
idea of what curious attraction it may possess. 
Those who have travelled by the excursion-trains 
occasionally run upon it, or who have visited it 
in happier circumstances, will, I think, confess that 
it has an attractiveness both peculiar and unique. 

There are stations on the High Peak Railway, 
though you might almost pass them without know- 
ing that they aspired to the dignity of such a 
name ; for there are no bells or vociferous porters to 
announce the fact; only heaps of wood and coal, 
and trucks laden with stone and the ordinary 
‘goods’ of a luggage-train, and a barren-looking 
house, which bears no sign or promise of refresh- 
ment-rooms. Here and there may be a solitary 
passenger with market-basket, waiting among the 
trucks, or possibly (for they are civil on this line) 
being waited for. But there is one place of refresh- 
ment—the inn, or half-way house, at Hardlow, 
at which place you change horses, and from which 
there is a return-train to Cromford. Here you 
may get bread and cheese and beer, and be 
refreshed with the talk of men almost innocent 
of newspapers. 

From this point in our journey there is a mani- 
fest improvement in the appearance, accommodation, 
and speed of the engines that we subsequently 
board as we get nearer to the Manchester end of 
the line. 

The scenery, too, changes. Itis true there is yet 
many a mile of wild heather or gorse-clad land to 
pass through—like that where the desolate Druids’ 
circle is—and twelve hundred feet above the level 
of the sea; and we wind round the shoulders of 
such hills as those of which Axe Edge is king, 
whose summit is crowned with the stone mound of 
the trigonometrical survey: but then from the 
shadow of Axe Edge, and from the bleak hills on 
the left of the line (hills so bleak that snow has 
been seen in some of their small hollows as late 
as June), we look down into the beautiful valley 
where the town of Buxton nestles beneath its 
sheltering woods ; and very grateful is the contrast 
to the desolation and barrenness which, after all, 
form much of the attraction of the ride. It is not 
the desolation which is charming and yet awful, as 
in the glen which mountains darkly shadow, nor 
- that of the road between Loch Katrine and Loch 

mond—or that of Honister Pass, deepened by the 
sunny memories of Buttermere. It is nothing so 


grand as this ; and even when crossed and recrossed, 
as these Derbyshire hills too often are, by dreary 
stone walls, to the companionless man, it would 
here and there be positively dismal. But they that 
wish, by change of scene and thought, to drive 
away the cares or weariness of witnessing or sharing 
day by day the bustle that the world seems always 
in, will find charms in very dreariness. The 
spell of solitude and desolation is then a mighty 
one. And is it not all the more potent, when you 
are rushing through that dreariness by steam- 
power, yet in open air, with neither first-class dust 
nor third-class draughts to try your temper or your 
lungs? 

Very glorious does Axe Edge look. The Welsh 
hills are visible from it when the air is clear; yet 
one hardly needs more attractiveness than rests in 
the blooming heather on the long hillsides, with 
their fantastic and dark-looking gritstone rocks, 
where even the ery of the grouse sounds musical, 
because harmonious with the scene. 

The valley which the river Goite runs through 
presents beauties of another order. Through 
woods, and at the foot of bushy hills, he runs, 
which are but knolls compared with those that 
the train has climbed and descended, truck by 
truck, by aid of wire-ropes and chains. 

The engine which awaits you at the bottom of 
the last incline, and to which the train is being 
tacked piece by piece, bears evident indications of 
belonging to a faster and more polished class than 
his brethren of the Derbyshire side, and rushes on 
with you at a good rattling pace into Whaley 
Bridge, where (once more) the High Peak Railway 
joins the Midland. 


EXCELSIOR 


Per out thy talents to their use— 
Lay nothing by to rust ; 


Give vulgar ignorance thy scorn, 
And innocence thy trust. 
Rise to thy proper place in life— 
Trample upon all sin, 
But still the gentle hand hold out 
To help the wanderer in. 
So live, in faith and noble deed, 
Till earth returns to earth— 
So live, that men shall mark the time 
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